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PAST MISTAKES 


On past mistakes please don't look back 
To sigh about or grieve 
But let them a lesson be 
To help our daily needs. 
For we can learn a lesson from 
past mistakes that's all; 
So, let them be a stepping stone 
So we again won't fall. 


But walk in Faith from day to day 
and help each other on our Waye 


‘The God above will search each heart 
To see if we have done our part. 


The Bible Says - "Love one another as I have 


Loved you", 


- written By Lelah Bell Lumley - 


“WOODGREEN" 
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The Baptist Church taken down and in its place a service 
station now. 
The Church of Christ - was moved to Glencoe and is on 
Victoria Street now. (1975) 
The Blacksmith Shop, a brick building still stands (with 
two smithys at one time) - and is used as storage place. 
The General Store was moved back so not on the corner 
a any more, but at one time it was the pulse of the community 
so to speak, as everyone went to it for many things which I'll 
try and tell on next page. 
THE WOODGREEN YELL 
Ice cream soda, gingerale pop, 
Woodgreen, Woodgreen's always on top. 
Are we in it, we should smile - 
we've been in it, for a long long while. 
RRM RH HHH 
We had no cheer leaders, but we did have a"yell" as 
most towns and villages did. 
This one was used for ballgames in our day in the 
1920's - but was in use before the 20's, 
~~ 


male 


"HOME" 


The first home I remember was a white lopsided (overlapped 
board) farm house with 7 rooms and a leanto kitchen. Four bed- 


rooms were much needed, as there were ten children, 6 girls and 


4 poys. We worked hard together. 


and led the way. 


Mum and Dad were both thrifty 


In the Spring of 1918 we moved from near town line ( town- 


ship of Aldborough, Elgin County & Orford township, Kent County ) 


to Woodgreen to a farm down close to the Thames River on Second 


Range, South of the Longwoods Road, Lot 7 and it is of this sec- 


tion and its history I write, which I hope to leave for genera- 


tions to come. 


As I was old enough to help on the farm, I fed the chickens 


and turkeys (raised on the farm) milked cows.(also fed and clean- 


ed after) fed pigs, drove a team of horses and cared for them, 


which meant curry comb and brush, feed and take care of harness 


too. When I speak of driving team, this meant ploughing (which is 


one thing I never did) discing and cultivating, also harrowing - 


to make the seed bed for planting grain. As it was mixed farm- 
ing we grew: wheat - oats - beans - corn - and of course hay to 


feed livestock, also tobacco (burley) which was air cured by hang- 


ing in a shed on wire or slats. One of the worst jobs was - 


spreading manure from the barns, which was drawn to the fields by 


stone boat, put in piles to spread later. 


I must tell you a story of a city cousin who came to help 


down on the farm. Father sent him out to the field to spread 


the manure, which was straight out from the house, so sister and 


I stood in the window and watched (poor fellow) never had seen it 
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done, so he would take a fork full and put it here, another bit 
there, like that, of course we two got giggling and Mom came to 
see what the fun was about and when she saw Bob she near had a 
fit and we girls got bawled out for laughing at the poor guy, and 
mom called father from the barn to show the fellow how to spread 
which by this time knew that just could not be the way, so if 


you've never spread (manure) (cattle and horse droppings) get 


someone to show you how. I still get a grin on as I remember 


how Cousin was trying so hard, 


The old saying was - “many hands make light work" - true, 
but it pays to know how too. 


THE GENERAL STORE (here when I came 1918) 


Proprietor in my day was Mr. Harry Harvey, who also was 
Treasurer of the township of Mosa for many years, with his desk 
in one corner of the store. 

I'll try to picture it so in years to come folks will under- 
stand it filled a big place in the community, as you could buy all 
kinds of things you would need and you counted on the general store 
to have it. 

Picture a long room, a pot bellied stove for heat in winter 
(also men sat around it when they came to the store) for mail, as 
it doubled as a post office or just food, and where they got newe 


of the settlement passed from one to the other, (I say men) because 
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it was walking in those days and women mostly stayed home to 


care for the wee ones, as we had one mile or more to walk to the 


store. 


Now in this long room there was 4 counter on the left side, 


where cheese sat in round wood box and scales, 4 roll of wrapping 


paper, a plug tobacco cutter, as chewing tobacco came in plugs, three 
to a row and packed in a wood box, as lots of men chewed, some 
smoked, but pipes were the order of the day and not cigarettes. 

They say less harmful, but to me (just as dirty). Behind were 
shelves, on which were canned goods like - salmon, chicken hnaddie, 
dryed cod fish and herring, canned tomatoes "some" dried apricots, 
apples, peaches, prunes and figs and so on. Cookies could be 

bought. They came {in wooden boxes too (most things did). Rice 

in bulk - in barrels, also sugar - brown and white, flour, salt, 

some in cloth bags, oatmeal and crackers, salt - first in barrels. 

In tubs of wood were lard, up to forty lbs. size. Wooden pails 

with (chocolates and hard candies and creams - around twenty lbs. 
size) and put in paper pags. A penny gave you a small bag of hard 
candy you could hold in your hand. Quite a lot to a kid's eyes. 

So different from to-day where a dime will not buy even a chocolate 
bar. On shelves in bins were pepper, spices, jcing sugar, tea, 
coffee beans and a grinder. Sealer rings, rubbers and jars for 
canning; oranges and lemons and usually a bunch of bananas hung 


from the ceiling and pought by the dozen, the same as oranges and 


lemons. Also patent medicine was kept here, like cough syrup, 
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liniments and such, Across the back was a shelf with bolts and 
nuts, nails, hinges, milk pails, strainers, lamps, lanterns, 
burners and glasses, also wicks, dippers, rivets and other things; 


gun powder and shot and later shells and paint. Now in a back 
leanto were shoes - all sizes, men's mitts (leather) or canvas, 


overalls, Smocks or wampus - socks, (wool) and underwear too, 


mackinaw rubbers, boots (leather the first ones) later came rubber 
boots. 


The vinegar barrel was kept there too with a pump on it. 
Some made their own out of cider. 

Come on around back up right side now of the room where there 
were shelves with dry goods on like flannelette, calico, denim, 
prints, and lace curtains (in bolts) and sold by the yard, skiens 
of yarns, spools of thread, braids, shoe laces, fine lace for 
dresses, needles, pins, hair pins, both fancy and common ones (in 
a showcase), hat pins, safety pins, Big Ben watches, clocks, cups 
and glasses and other dishes were bought here too, wallpaper, 
brushes, brooms and mop handles, hammer handles, fork handles, 


shovel handles, hoes and rakes, buggy whips, hunter's traps and 
mouse traps. 


Black wire and brace wire were kept and staples (you 
could order fence here). 


Along the side of the store in a leanto storeroom there was a 
carbide gas plant which lit the store. 


Before that was coaloil 
lamps - coaloil cans, no doubt sold here too, 


Around 1912 the Bell Telephone came in here, the first one 
in the section, 


Butter, eggs and cream were bought and sold here. 


ome te ok 
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CHOP MILL 


(N. Corner) 


There was a Chop mill behind the store on the Sideroad where 
one took (oats with Some wheat) for feed for pigs (made into a 
slop with milk and dish water (a bit of Soap kept down worms in 
pigs). 

Across the road on West corner - was a portable saw mill - 


owned by Larenzo Watterworth & Elijah Lumley around 1910, which 


was powered with a steam engine. 


One-half mile from Woodgreen N. East is on Highway no. 2 


(was Longwoods road). 


THE CAIRN AT BATTLE HILL 
Here was fought the battle of the Longwoods Rd,, March 14, 


1814. The United States troops were entrenched on the hill, 
The British losses were: Captain D. Johnson and Lieut. P, Graeme 
12 men of the Royal Scots Light Company and the 89th Light Company 
were killed. 

Fifty-two officers and men of the companies and of the Royal 
Kent Volunteers were wounded, 

Donated site by - Roy Henderson, erected in 1920. 


Many have read of this battle I'm sure, 


RAG CARPET 
Across the hill from the cairn on the other side of the road 


lived Mrs. Henry Childs who wove rag carpets of which most families 
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had some. I still have a piece she wove on her loom. You sewed 
carpet rags for months before the weaver could start, as it took 


lots of balls of carpet rags for any size carpet. 


The weaver buying the warp of colours and so putting a stripe 
into the carpet as the rags were of all colours, mostly dark how- 
ever so it didn't soil so easy; some warp was red, some blue and 
Some brown. These carpets were woven about 1 yard wide and as long 


as the room was in feet or yards and sewn together to the width 


you needed, Straw was then put over the cleaned and scrubbed 


floor (a thin layer) and the carpet stretched over this and tacked 


in place with carpet tacks, a large headed tack, 


THE WATER MILL 
Same creek as Battle Creek, but known, as(Mill-dam Creek). 
Down the Creek at the end of the road between lst and second range 


was a water mill an (under shot) which sawed logs into boards, the 


creek and dam supplying the power for the mill. Not in operation 


in our day, but Grandad Lumley had operated it and told us about 


it. This was faster than by hand, but would seem slow to us to- 


day. 
As the River Thames was the road at that time, and this 


(Battle Creek, or Mill-dam Creek) emptied into the river, I'll 


just keep going on down river - around the bend on - Jack Gilbert's 
place - was a picnic grounds, well equipped with - booth, dance 


hall, walk across the river, boats and where they had games and 


the Woodgreen Brass Band made up of local boys: 3 Watterworth 


boys - Went. Renz & Joe, 3 Lumley boys - Well, Hiram & Elijah, 2 


cs er ae 


Edward Boys - Wes., Will. & Cousin-Lewis Watterworth, Arthur 
Hindson, Mun and West. Johns. 


THE BOOTH 


Served ice cream (it came packed in ice in big tubs), 


lemonade (pink?), candies, peanuts and the like. 


The dance hall was much enjoyed by all at night with a local 
orchestra - as all were musical in these parts. Most people could 
play one or more instruments. 

As most people walked, the walk across the river was much 


used, as we remember horse and buggies were used, also team and 


wagon and some democrats, (a light wagon drawn by a team with two 


seats). The back seat lifted out if the wagon box was needed for 


-other things such as feed or milk cans, 


A few tandem bikes and bicycles, but no cars in those days. 


The boats were used to row your sweetie across the river, or 
just for a ride on the river. 


The games were races 


» Of which many were good - a grease pole - 
exceed much fun, high jump or pole vaulting was one of the highlights 


of the day, as boy against boy was very competitive and don't think 
they didn't try hard. 
(At one time years before the picnic ground was there, a school 


house was on the banks of the river I was told, but in my day just 
a few old trees stood.) (On these same flats to-day we still find 
Indian artifacts). 

As the river was the road when Great Grandpa Lumley and his 


young wife settled in these parts, they built houses close to the 
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river and I have heard Grandma tell of taking her washing to the 
river in warm weather to save lugging water to the house. Lye 
Soap was used to wash with and I've heard her say she strung some 
clottts on the willows when she ran out of line. 

They also took their grist down river in a canoe to a water 
mill down river to grind, which was stone ground then - getting up 
at 3 o'clock in the morning to get down to mill (water powered) 
and get back up river (what a row eh!) before dark. This water 
powered mill and dam was at Cashmere or Suckertown on Highway - on 
river.. In time these houses were moved back or others built, for the 
river came over its banks as land was cleared and drained, but not 
when they Pivet: cane here and roads were not gravelled or kept like 
they are to-day, but were just dirt trails - some corduroy roads in 
places.’ I have seen a few of these yet in my time before. roads were 
gravelled like to-day. Way back when and it was man with shovel and 
his team of horses. (How the roads were kept up) - 
Statute Labour - a law made by parliament; each land owner had to 
do so many days of statute labour to (do according as assessment) 
so many loads of gravel, done by team of horses with wagon, which when 
loaded would carry one quarter of a cord was lawful amount, or the 
equivalent days of labour (man) with shovel to level gravel or where 
needed - sometimes in gravel pit. 

Bridges on creeks (in our time) were wooden - the stringers on 
bridges were small trees layed across the creek and planks (2" or 
more some times 3" thick) were fastened with spikes (first ones 
made by blacksmith and later cut nails (wrought iron nails) or 


(factory made). 


© 
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Roads were not cut or sprayed (back when) as livestock 


(cows, sheep) pastured on the roads so weeds and grass were kept 


down. Fences along roads were rail fences Aww dGiayea SO 


(cAlled crooked rail fence), and they could be taken down when roads 


were snow bound and we drove horse and cutter then. We drove over 


in the fields where snow was not so deep. This crooked rail fence 


was around 7 rails high like so LA“ the join/ "ail in be- 


tween to make the brake between the rails. 


As we are in a bend of the river, our road or concession just 
goes to Mill Dam Creek at our end (river a short way further) and 


the other end is at Big Bend Road. Allowance goes on to the river, 


but not in road form, as it would need too many bridges | 


By the way, there were no bridges over the river in Grandpa's | 

time, but a scow was used, a big one, you could drive a team and wa- 

gon on (be sure and chain it fast) operated by a chain and windlass - 

the little one was taken from either side of the river which worked 

by hand on an endless chain. If you were on one side and it on the 

other, you could bring it over to you by the chain. Then if the big 

scow was across the river you could take the little one over and get 

it back. This is how they had to work it (sounds all backwards to 

us I know). Later on a bridge was built back up river - a wooden 

bridge. When it was built, engineers came from Detroit to build it 


with Grandma Lumley and Granny Moore (courtesy name which we all 
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called her) boarding the men and as Grandma was low on meat she 


borrowed some from Granny Moore til they butchered. 


WOLVES 


As one of the men fetched the meat over from Granny Moore's 


some wolves follwed him and faced him up, but only a few. When he 


got to Grandma Lumley he told her about the dogs that faced him up 
and growled at him and when she told him they were wolves he came 

near packing his turkey and going back to Detroit. Yes there were 
a few wolves and bears, also wolverines, fox and other animals like 


coons «weasels to raid hen houses yet around. 


Grandma said they kepl the sheep in the folds at night to pro- 
tect them and in the morning it would be packed around with wolf 
tracks. . 

The sheep had to be washed and deburred before they were 
sheared of their wool - again the river was the place to wash sheep 
and some men drowned if the sheep got them out beyond their depth. 
Sheep pens on the bank to hold the sheep were a must. 

The wool was spun by distaff or spinning wheel, then woven 
into homespun cloth or blankets. "T knew a woman, Mrs. Winger, 
who spun the yarn (Mattie Winger still does at fairs and things) and 
a house in this neighbourhood stands to-day where the blankets were 
a long room to hold the loom for the weaving 


woven. It had to be 


a few had the knowledge or know-how to weave. Mrs. George "Ada 
an 


who is still living did some weaving on her own wedding 
Thomas, 


ame and stayed at the 
blankets. A woman whose name I've forgotten cam 


the whole neighbourhood with yarn 
1 the weaving for 
house and did al 
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prepared in advance by farmers' wives. I remember Grandma saying 


how the clothes made from homespun yarn made you itch, as it was 


real wool. That's why lace at the neck and sleeves of dresses and 


cotton petticoats underneath saved the legs too from the swish of 
the skirts. 


Going back now to the bridge - the first one, a wooden bridge, 


- piles “oak" were driven in the river bed by a pile driver, on 


which the bridge sat. It is said the piling is still visible in 


the river at low water. The bridge was made of white oak timbers, 


hewed by hand with a broad axe and timber came from local farms. 
Large timbers placed on the bridge on the upstream side, with a 
slope from the bridge down into the water which broke the large ice 
cakes which came down the river each spring and saved the piling 
some. The timbers placed on bridge by cap stan and gin pole and 
powered by one horse. BRIDGE FELL IN 1888. . 

Later on an iron bridge took its place. The stones for the 
piers came by rail to Glencoe and were drawn by horses to the site 
on Graham Road, now Highway 76. Many wagons gave out under the 
heavy loads. The holes for the piers were dug by hand and down 12 
feet below the river bed. Luck was with them, as they had no cave 
ins while work went on, but dirt was thrown in the river which caused 
trouble later on and caused the bridge to fall before it was finished 
around 1888 with loss of 2 lives and othersinjured “one an uncle of 
ours". The two lost were pinned in the bottom of the river by the 
iron of the bridge. Alex Watterworth and a Mr. Lamb, one buried 


in the Simpson Cemetery just this side of the bridge. It was quite 


ey 
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Some time before things got underway again, because it was finished 
in 1890. (Our Uncle Hiram - Neal - Ern and Uncle Well. who was hurt) 


were there when it fell. They ran when it started to fall and just 


got on to the pier on this side as the rest fell. Those buttments 


still stand and some of the old grade, which the river covered and 
closed the road in 1937 and 1947, which we all remember down in 


these parts and all along the Thames River basin. A new bridge 


started and old one taken down in October 1962 (I have pictures of 


that) and Graham Road became Highway 76 at that time. 


LOG BANKS were placed along the river at points one each side of 


samme Yiver where they were measured or scaled and stamped with the buyer 
y EACH SDE 
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stamp or hammer. Each buyer's stamp was different. When the river 
raised in the spring, logs were released into the river and floated 
down river to Chatham. Some being sinkers — heavy to float) 
sank to the bottom of the river, and many sticks of — timber 


were rafted with a white ash stick on each side, as it was a high 


floater. Staves were also floated down river all the way to Chatham 


to a cooper shop down there and used for barrels (36 gal. standard 


barrel - hogs heads 52% (Imperial gallons) - Canadian measure. 


pepe Coming up from the bridge on west side of side- 
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road, now 76 Highway, East corner of Lot 9, 


1 Range S. was a Knox Presbyterian Church and 
made slop brick there (brickyard). 


Pace Scrieoor. 


Across 
the road on north side of sideroad or (76 


bth ROAD 


Highway) up the knoll was the school house on 


the South corner of Lot 8, lst Range S., where 
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‘all the children of the settlement, including the Lumley's - 


(Jesse's) Father, his brothers and sister, 4 boys and 1 girl. 


Enos Gilbert's Place - down below our road on the Don Coyne place 


noWsthen Gilbert place was. 


bert. Se 


Chop mill and saw mill run by Enos Gil- 


Stan Wartoners - 


‘Big’ Bend 


' 


Now down the river to Big Bend Ford - in the Thames just East 
of the road, now a shallow place where teams with wagons, buggies 


and threshing mills came across and low enough to walk through at 
times - a fiord - or fjord. 
. I heard mother Lumley tell about her and Sister Bell wading 


across to pick wild gooseberries, a fruit young ones to-day know 


nothing of. I have eaten them, but never canned any, as we had 


tame ones and there were no long pickers on them, Wild ones were 


rolled in a cloth to wmove the pickers before eating or canning. 

Where the Big Bend Conservation area is now (west side) we 
drew gravel for the roads and other purposes and later on, on the 
East side gravel and road fill for 76 Highway came from there. Lot 
13 - 3rd Range South of Longwoods Road (is an old Indian burying 
ground) where artifacts and graves were discovered, On the farms 
along the river many artifacts are still found. 


A brick (natural) School House - 15 
with this pilaster in front and other 
Square ones on side built in with the 


wall, in the making-of the building, 


On Lot 13 and 2nd Range South, which was and still is the 


Watterworth farm was another school house. Later tent meetings 


were held there. Across the road now, but Once the road went 


straight down to the river, was an old mission house. At one time 
there was a little settlement on the bend and Grandma Lumley told 


of putting the children on a travois. Indians and whites used 
them, built like this. Cut 2 poles and lay like this 


Horse IN HERG 


Tis PART PeAceeEr® OC” 
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Now bind on a blanket or coat - whatever is at hand. Now place 
hurt person or whatever is to be carried if you have a pony - 


\ 
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Place in between the two poles - if no pony - you place strap 


over your own shoulders and if a hurt person try and protect them 


from briars and thorns with coat or something. - (Most travellers 


carried a woodsman's axe at his belt and a hunting knife) those 

were things needed to build a fire and cut food for eating too. 
Later a STONE-BOAT built like this with boards laid across and 

used to drag stones out of the fields, that's 


why named stone-boat, pulled by a horse and 
hitched to boat by WHIPPLE-TREE 


Wi1APRE- TREE 


The grownups walked (shanks mare) to the Bend Settlement about 
3 mile and a 4 or more for a visit (down our road and over the big 


hills, as Grandpa Humphreys (mother Lumley’s folks) lived up on 


the lst Range South. I remember a story, a true one, of when one 


of her boys - Well. - coming home from courting his girl (wife later) 


- Mary Humphreys on horse back heard a wolverine yell, so he rode up 


broke off a gad, and switched his horse, 
good runner, to the top of the lane, 


under a wild plum tree, a 


and when he got off to open the 


gate it yelled just over the fence. I don*t need to tell you he 


waited until he heard it yell again down by the river and run to the 


house, and I bet he wasted no time there either eh! 


BEND ROAD - on the corner of the Big Bend and No. 2 Highway - an 
old cemetery stands in which are many of our people of the settle- 
ments, including our grandparents Rufus and Christiana Lumley. 


Now come back down East:on No. 2 Highway on the lefthand side, 


or North side of No. 2 Highway in Lot 11 - lst Range North stands 
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the house the woollen blankets were woven in for the whole communi- 
ty. 


Just a short ways on stands the School House No.3, a welding 
shop now 


but read the year when it was built - 1890 where we all 
went to school, 


Just down over the hill where we children sleigh-rode on and 


skated on the pond too was a brick and tile yard on the Edwards’ 


Place, so called “Edwards' Brick Yard". The drying shed was there 


as we went to school, but kilns were tumbling down and directly 
across the road was another brick and tile yard owned by Old Joe 


Watterworth (given name because so many Joe Watterworths), 


Now we are back to Woodgreen where besides the general store 


and things I mentioned first we had a ball diamond and good girls’ 


soft ball team (around 1924 or "25). Before that Woodgreen had a 


The old pitcher, Fred’ Watterworth, still lives 
here now and is 86 or 87 (1975). 


good hard ball team. 


Now I'd like to add a few chores that kept the men busy. 
Butchering bees were a fall job to prepare meat for winter use and 


market. Three or four men worked together to kill and clean, also cut 
up the meat. (If hogs went to market - they had to be taken to Lon- 
don, 34 miles away and by team and wagon or sleigh mostly). 


Preparing meat - Smoke in oak barrel by placing a Dsin of live coals 


with corn cobs on top - tip barrel off the ground 


one side to 
let smoke out. 


When smoked good, let cool, cut meat in good sized 


chunks and pack in barrel (sprinkling with prepared salt as follows) 
To every one hundred pounds of meat - 4& lbs. 


Rock Salt (if pickling 


1 1b. white sugar - 1 ounce salt petre (1 level 
tablespoonful) put heavy weight on top of board (fit) to lay in barrel 


salt used) 3 lbs. 


a 


WW 
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10 quarts of water - meat should be covered with water or brine. 


This recipe was an old German butchers given to me by (Mrs. 
Moore). I've used it for years. After 4 weeks in brine I fried 


it down for summer use and kept in crocks (covered with its own 
grease). Place in cellar or cool place - real good. 

Another meat cure (old one) 

2 los. brown sugar 

1 qt. salt 


1 tbsp. black pepper or 1 oz. 
1 oz. salt petre 
4 cup water 


Spread paste on meat (hang away from flies rub good - apply 
second application seven days later (most people hung meat in 
clean but old pillow cases) to keep from flies and some hung it 
in smoke houses. 


Other winter chores were: 


Cutting fire wood by cross cut saw (or sawing bees - buzz bees 


came later. Meals were got up by the women and as often as not a 


dance or get together followed these bees at night. (It was no 
job to get up an orchestra) as most people played something - a 


fiddle, mouth organ, guitar, base vile (or chello) were a few we 


had in this community. (They worked hard and played the same. ) 


Splitting chestnut and oak for fence rail, another job usually 


done in winter. Most fences were rail II RR crances rail fence 
Great Grandfather Lumley, being a cooper by trade made lots, 

buckets, churns, firkins (a tub like for butter) as most cows 

freshened in the spring, butter was packed to last the winter months 


Also (eggs packed in oats) ‘til hens started to lay(around Easter 
mostly). 


Did you ever hear tell of children hiding eggs for Easter? 
But woe the child who didn't think eggs would freeze. 


a) 
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SUGAR MAKING 


We are all acquainted with sugar making as it is to-day, with 
modern equipment, of spiles, tin buckets, hauling tub, storage 


tanks and evaporator, but let us turn back the pages to Grandma's 


day, when all these things were not to be had When our fore- 


fathers settled in here, these parts were all forests and a good- 


ly lot of the trees were maple, so being thrifty folks they made 


the most of what there was to work with. Wooden buckets (homemade) 


were plentiful, and are still around to-day, also there were wood 


troughs. These were made 


of black ash wood, 24 feet long and 


about a foot through. These were split in half and hollowed out 


then turned over a fire to close the pores of the wood, so the sap 


would not leak through. 


The pine for the buckets was got mostly from the marsh at 


Dutton and hauled by oxen over trails through the woods (roads not 


like to-day). There were still wolves and now and then a bear to 


make it more exciting. The staves were split with a froe, then 


beaded before the bottom was set in, then the hoops put on which 


were made of wood too, made of black ash. This work was all done 
by hand. The storage tubs were large and were made the same as the 


buckets and would hold about 4 barrels each. FROW- a krife with 


wood handle like 4 hit with wooden mallet 
on back. — 


There were no spiles, s0 they notched the trees just so and 


inserted a piece of wood or chip in such @ way 680 4s to let the sap 
n 
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drop in the trough or buckets, which were placed at the foot of 
the tree. 


The sap was gathered by hand with pail and a shoulder yoke 


(we have one) ard boiled in big iron kettles. Of course Grandma 


was often called on to help, as one couldn't carry sap and keep 


the kettles boiling at the same time. The first to be made was 


“powdered sugar". This had to be made of the first run of sap and 
was boiled down like for maple sugar, but harder - to the consist- 


ency of wax, so it was brittle and hard. Then the fire was pulled 


and the syrup let cool. As it got cool it would start to boil of 
its own accord (sounds funny doesn't it). It had to be stirred as 
{t+ boiled with a wooden paddle so it would not form hard lumps. 
This is like brown sugar and used the same way aS we would use it 
to-day to sweeten fruits and cooking (no setinad sugar back there ) 
that came later. Then came the rest of the sap to be boiled into 
cake sugar (no syrup cans then) this Grandma shaved with a knife 


before using for cookies and so forth. I've ate cookies made of 


it and boy were they good. 


Of course Maple syrup was made on most of the farms right in 
here so all know what a job it was to get up sugar wood before 
spring came - when trees were tapped. Sugar making - the first 
spring work out eh! 

Sugaring-off - as Grandma told it back around 1880 and on back. 


The sap was gathered and boiled in a big Iron Kettle and of course 
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adding sap as it evaporated away in steam until there was quite a 
lot of thick syrup in the kettle (as there were no syrup cans) it 


was all made into sugar, that's why sugaring-off was a common word, 
as all the sap was made into sugar and kept for family use. Now 
boil the syrup slow as it would boil over the kettle as it got 
sweeter and sweeter - so watch carefully or over the top it would 
go. Test by putting a bit into a cup of cold water and it formed a 
ball hard enough to lift out and it was ready to cool off and 

pour into pails to make into cakes of sugar (stirring as it cools). 
Watch out now and don't get burned, as sugar burns were hard to 
heal it burned so deep. When the sugar was set or hard, it could 
be taken out of the pails and that was stored for to use all year 
round for home and family. | 

Beware now of friends and spongers who came just to enjoy the 
spoils of your hard come by sufar, leaving you and family with less 
than you needed to put you through the year until next harvest. 

T remember Grandma telling how it got so bad once she and Grand- 
pa (pulled) wacked the fire out and went home to bed, then got up 
early next morning to finish sugaring-off and this is why, each 
person would clean 4 beech limb and dip it into the nearly done 
sugar, cool a bit then dip quickly again until you had a stick 
with around 1 lb, sugar on it, Now count up a good number of people 
and you will see why they had to do what they did, as there was a 
pig family to feed and as to-day there was and is always those 
people who like to have, but have no desire to do the work to get it. 

Also did you ever hear of eating pickles with maple sugar? ‘The 
sour pickles cuts the sweetness and you can eat more of the sugar. 


Always a iar of pickles on the table when Grandma Lumley served 
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hot sugar, (not allowed to get cold). 
Then came farm work in general like ploughing - walking plough 
used, discing - harrowing to prepare the land, all done by teams 
of horses. Then the sewing proper, first done by hand, next came 


corn planting - better known as checking it in - later drills (most- 


ly in our time), but I have done much checking it in too. Then culti- 


vating, hoeing, to keep crops clean - lots of work. While the crops 
grew many family and community picnics and get-togethers were had, 
as all must have some time to play. 
THRESHINGS were a big order. First came cradle - reaper, before 
binder for cutting. Lots of work for both men and women. When 
crops were cut and stooked ready to thresh, a big steam engine and 
threshing mill came and did the neighbourhood. The men prepared 
wood for fuel (if you had replaced a crooked rail fence) the old 
rails fed the big steam engine (first horse drawn) just fine. The 
work went from farm to farm. 

The women busy in kitchens all down the road, as the men work- 
ed hard and needed good food, as bread had to be baked besides (pies, 
cakes and cookies). Weeks ahead some things were baked that would 
keep good - besides meat, potatoes and vegetables that had to be 
prepared that day. I remember one day I'll never forget, the 
threshers were next door at Grandma Perrins (courtesy name, older 
ones mostly called that so not mixed with younger Mrs. ) as she had 
been told not to prepare dinner as they would be through and over to 


our place by 11 o'clock, Came that time, and wouldn't you know it 


someone put their pitch fork through the mill (what a mess). Poor 


wy) 


)) 
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Granny came over to our place all a dither you can be sure. What 
to do with time so short. Well we took potatoes peeled ready in 
kettles, as we had them and vegetables - a salad and so on and 
started down the road to Granny's (a sister-in-law and myself) and 
got the dinner on. We all had a good laugh after we caught our 
breath and she came back and helped with supper. (Neighbours - 

and good ones we all were) and they still are down in this communi- 
ty. 

TO DO BARN FRAMIVG & BEES 


rn 


Mother used to say - man works from sun to sun, but women's 
work is never done. ‘Twas true as sickness called us out to help 
many a time at night. Most were real good to help when trouble 
came, so I'll try to tell what us women did, beside just housework. 

Most women sewed, as store bought clothes were not to be had, or 
a dressmaker would come in (stayed with family) for a price ‘til 
sewing was done Most women knit - socks, mitts and sweaters and 
most girls learned from mother and were quite proud to show off 
work done too, most crocheted, some tatted. 

Barn framing was a trade of its own and was done by Hiram and 
Elijah Lumley Bros. with son Jesse helping. Special tools were used 
for this, a boring machine for holes, it took two men at times on 
this, a corner chisel for mortising and 2" flat chisel for doing 
the same, as adze was used for making the tenants. Big squared tim- 
bers were hewn by hand. Posts and beams were 10"x 10" and sometimes 


the sills were 10" x 12" (inches), some girts and perline post and 


plate were 8' x 8'. Rafter made from tamarisk poles fetched from 
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marsh back from 2 Range North of Highway each bent was put together 
on the ground and raised by men with pike poles and it took lots of 
them to handle it. They all worked together ‘til rafters were to be 
put on, then they would choose up sides and race to put them on. 

The side to win sat down to supper first, and some times it was a 


close shave. White wood or chestnut sheething covered the rafters 


/ 


QUILT MAKING - was left for winter time mostly, (for there was no 


=, 
and were never edged L—— put on and sawed like so. 


garden to hoe then) - and many a lovely quilt I have helped quilt: 
log cabin, dresdon plate, bow tie, to name a few. When the quilt 
was put together quilting bee was the order of the day. A few 
women of the section would come and help after quilt was on the 
frame. It was a nice way to get together. We also got the news of 
the neighbourhood that way. Some were very good quilters and much 
in demand. The younger girls or women who didn't quilt got a nice 
lunch ready, soa good time was had by all. 

Did you ever hear tell of placing a cat in the centre of a 
finished quilt and the one it went toward would be married next? 
Every woman, young and old, got around the quilt and then the cat 
was dropped in the middle. Each one shoving it toward someone else 
and what a time that poor cat had oh boy!, but it did liven up the 
party. 

Dear Folks: Have you heard the expression - “sick in bed with your 
feet in the woodbox"? Let me take you down memory's lane: 

picture an old farm house, cold and drafty and you coming down 


with a cold, bedrooms upstairs and far away from that good warm fire 
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in the kitchen stove. You build up the fire and make a cup of tea, 


A head cold called for peppermint tea or sage tea with lemon 


and Sweetened with honey. If cold or sickness was lower down in 


tummy, ginger tea was good. If a young'un was sick, catnip tea was 


made “some folks made hot toddy for everyone, young and old". 


Now pull up the old rocker, put quilt or blanket in it and wrap 


up good (a tea kettle steaming on the stove soothes the head 
like a vaporizer) put your feet up on the woodbox and lean back and 


hope the tea works to stop the shivers, when it does you can doze a 


spell. MAKE SENSE? Many a sick child has found comfort in that old 


rocking chair tipped back on a stick of wood from the wood box. A 


comfort too in having mother working nearby (different today with 


hospital and the rest eh!) 
How to doctor without a degree: 
For croup - Take onions sliced - cover with brown sugar - liquid will 


form and should be strained off and used for croupy cough, a little 
at a time. 


For gas or tummy ache (children or grown folks) steep catnip (an 
herb gathered, grows wild) to make a tea, put in a bit of brown 


sugar or honey (drink warm) - raised some on it (called catnip kid, ) 


Onion poultice for colds and fever in small child. Take soft cloth or 


cheese cloth, sew on 3 sides, now peel and cut up 3 or 4 onions (de- 


pends on size of child and onions). Put in bag and sew remaining 


side, place on table and pourd until cloth is wet with onion juice 
(place bag on front and back of body (warmed in goose oil on pie 


Plate and keep warm as possible). (TI have placed socks on wee feet too) 
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a good old standby, I've used it much, For stomach flu , vomit- 


ting and diarrhea - pinch of ground ginger (pour on boiling water 


and let steep a bit. Add sugar to sweeten and a bit of cream or 
top milk. 


HOME MADE SOAP 

To: 3 pails of soap grease (8 qt. pail) 

Add: 1 box caustic soda 
1 pail of water - let boil til all dissolved, if necessary add 
a little water now and then to keep from boiling over. When 
all is dissolved 

Add: 3 pails of soft water (rain water) then let boil up again, now 


add a sixpenny crock (5 lbs.) of salt, then stir out the fire 


and let stand til next morning. 


Next day cut out soap and add 2 cans Gilletts Lye and if neces- 


sary a + pail water. Let come to a boil til all dissolved. Now 
add 4 pails of water (more if needed) let boil up. Add 4 of six 
penny crock of salt (24 lbs.). Stir out fire, when cool enough to 
dip off put into wood boxes (2 or 3" deep) cut in squares before 
real hard. What's left in kettle put in crock - use as soft soap 


for washing. Made in a big iron kettle outdoors like so! 


ae 
I've helped make this with Grandma Perrin & Grandma Lumley and it 
was their recipe. 
DANDELION WLNE - my mother's - Mrs. Henry Smith's recipe 
DANDELION “= 


1 full quart of dandlion blooms ( no stems, it makes it bitter ) 
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Pour 1 gallon of boiling water over blooms (cut 1 lemon or orange 


then not peeled and add to, skim blooms out next morning, now boil 
5 min. 


2k cups brown sugar and some water to melt good (1 gal.) when cool 


add 1 yeast cake (soaked) spread on 1 piece of white bread toasted 


and float on top of crock. Leave in a warm place until it ferments, 


then. strain and bottle. Used as a tonic for rundown people or for 


a toddy when a cold has got you down or you are chilling. Of course 


it was used other ways too, which was frowned on. 
From 76 or side Rd. 


Down our road - in my day (around 1920) Mr. & Mrs. Perrin - was 


the first house on the West-North side of the road. Mr. David 


Perrin was in mixed farming. One thing he had others didn't or 


specialized in was a flock of sheep besides cattle, horses, pigs, 
chickens (which most farmers had some of) while Mrs. Perrin was the 


one who could make the best chocolate pie. 


Recipe: 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons cocoa, 3 tbsp. flour, 
1 tablespoon butter, # teaspoon of salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 14 


cups hot milk in bowl put as written eggs and beat a bit then add 


cocoa, sugar, flour, butter and so on adding vanilla and hot milk 


cooking til thick and pour into baked crust (9" pie plate) this 
filled 1 pie. 


(All were good cooks, but some were just a little bit better at 


some special pie or cake. ) 


Mr. & Mrs. Fred Watterworth - Mr. Watterworth besides being a4 


mixed farmer grew the best watermelons on the road. Also they had a 


mink ranch as a hobby and was the pitcher on the men's hard ball 
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team (in his youth) around 1910 


Mrs. Watterworth - Drop cakes 

1 cup granulated sugar 

1 tbls. butter 

2 eggs 

1 cup sour cream 

4 teaspoon soda - 1 small teaspoon baking powder, nutmeg, pinch 
salt, nut meats & 4 cut raisins 

flour 

(a cup of tea and these sure were good). 

(Seniors) Father of Fred Watterworth - Mr. & Mrs. Lorenzo Watter- 
worth - Mr. Watterworth besides mixed farming was a saw mill (a 
portable mill) operator on the side ard owned his own mill, which ran 

mostly in the winter when farming in fields‘were over for the season. 

) Mrs. Watterworth was noted for her white layer cakes - I'm sorry 
I haven't her recipe. 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry Moore - (at the end of our road) Battle Creek, or 
Mill dam Creek is just behind the house a short way. 

Mr. Moore was a mixed farmer too, but on the side was a thresher 
of grain mill for oats and wheat for clover seed threshing and his 
son had one for threshing beans. 

Mrs. Moore baked the best Short Bread - Lemon pie that would melt 
in your mouth. I don't have these recipes, but here is her 
Recipe - Matrimony Cake 
Cook # lb of dates with * cup brown sugar let cool while you mix up - 


1 cup brown sugar. 


® 1 ege 


® 


4 cup of lard. 1 cup butter milk with 1 tsp. baking soda 
7 tep. vanilla 
14 cups oatmeal 


14 cups flour 


Now grease a 8 x 9 cake pan, put in around half of the batter, 
spread cooked date mixture on and cover with the rest of batter. 
Bake and sprinkle with brown sugar while hot (a real rich cake)and 
good. 

Now starting back down the road on the East-South side and down 
a lane is the farm of my parents. Mr. & Mrs. Henry Smith. 
Father was like the rest, a mixed farmer with the side-line of 
tobacco growing of BURLEY tobacco and air cured hung on wire and 


later slats. A fiddle player and we had a small orchestra made up 


of (fiddle, «cellolauto-harp(and a ukulele 
ather ir 


ather 
(lots of others played something, so not hard to make up an orches- 


tra for any occasion). 
Mother was best known for her Custard pie and Baked Beans and she 
just put it together, I never saw her use a recipe (so now I would 
love to know how she made some things). 

-On down the lane or bottom farm) 
Mr. & Mrs. Edward (Ted) Francis - Mr. Francis - a mixed farmer like 
the rest, but specialized in beef cattle (not feed lots as to-day), 
but grass fed (like ranching) as the river flats around 50 acres or 
more was pasture land, now drained and cropped (mostly corn). 
Mrs. Francis - Fried Cakes ° 
14 cups brown sugar 
2 cups buttermilk 


1 teaspoon soda - added to milk 


husbands"s neighboun (me) nick-named (The Gloom Chasers). 
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Butter size of a walnut 

1 egg - pinch of salt 

nutmeg 

1 tsp. baking powder 

flour - to make a stiff dough to roll out 

Cut or twist and fry in deep fat (real good and makes a lot). 

My husband's parents and we are on the homefarm. Now Mr. & 
Mrs. Elijah Lumley. 

Mr. Lumley was a farmer and mixed crops as the rest, but on the 
side a carpenter - barn framer who framed many barns in this sec- 
tion. 

Better known at making maple sugar (his parents) and on his 
own maple syrup which we still make now in 1975 back to 1850, as 
this farm was taken up in 1849 and I've heard they all made it. 
Sugar first and later syrup as jars or cans became available, 

Mrs, Lumley 

Famous for her -Maple Syrup pie 
14 cups maple syrup bring to a boil and add 
1 egg, 4% cup flour thinning til cupful with water, Fei boil til 
thick and put in a baked 9" pie crust. 
also her - Apple Sauce Cake 
1 egg 1 cup sugar 
4 cup shortening 
1 cup apple sauce mix in 1 tsp of baking soda 
1 tsp cinnamor 4 tsp cloves and nutmeg : 
1 tablespoon molasses 2 cups of flour makes quite a large cake. 


We like it uniced., 


@ 


@ 
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Mr. & Mrs. Harry Coyne 


Mr. Coyne was just a good farmer with no side lines I know of 
Mrs. Coyne was like the rest a good all around cook, but her 


Butterscotch pie was delicious 

2 eges & yoks + 1 pint milk 

3/4 cup brown sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
4 tablespoons flour 


salt pinch and 1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 tablespoons molasses 


1 tablespoon cider vinegar 


beat egg whites til stiff then beat into cooked filling. 
(real good)I know 


Boiled Raisin Cake 


1% cup boiled raisins (added last) 


1 cup brown sugar 
2 eggs + cup lard 


4cup buttermilk 1 tsp soda 


1 tsp cinnamon allspice and nutmeg 


3 tablespoons molasses 
2 cups flour 


Now add cooked raisins and put in layer tins. 


Mrs. Coyne also made the lightest angel food cake I ever tasted, 


but I'm sorry I don't have the recipe for it. 


o 
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Every housewife in the neighbourhood had a summer kitchen, 
often called The Shanty or cook-house, 

The cook-house was the hub of all the work - (like this) - when 
washing was to be done the cook stove heated the water in copper 
boilers and also boiled the white clothes (and let me say clothes 
were as white and clean) as those using bleach today. These bojl- 
ers were often called just (wash boiler). You would try to 
iron and bake bread on the same day, so saving wood which had to 
be cut with crosscut saw - one man on each end of handle and let me 
tell you it was real work. Serer 
Many a good meal was cooked on that old stove which was kept polish- 
ed til it shone - also pies, cakes and other goodies, also fruit 
was canned for winter, also jams and pickles then stored in basement 
on shelves to be fetched up as needed and how good they tasted in 
the cold winter, as we could not buy shipped in fruit or vegetables 
as we do today. 

We often ate there in warm weather as we had a table and a cup- 
board for dishes to be used for family. It was handy too when one 
was busy and also some times something cooking on the stove. 

In winter we still washed the week's wash there so as to keep 
the mess out of the house. Also the old cookstove was there to heat 
water and boil the white things too, all handy and close. 

We had a homemade washing machine that turned by a crank which 


helped so less scrubbing on wash board. (I have one yet). 


Also meat was stored for winter in barrels ‘til fried down oe 
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for (summer supply of meat) put in stone crocks and covered with 
its own grease to keep it, cover with a plate to keep out mice as 
summer kitchens not built like a house - really sometimes only a 
leanto. 

GHOST STORIES 
There were many, but I will tell you two, one a good ending, 
one in death. 
The good ending one was told by Grandma, who came in here as 
a bride. Her brother and some neighbour boys were teaching Grand- 
ma to play cards. They were having a nice quiet game, when sudden- 


ly from the bedroom came the sounds of someone groaning. Someone 


got up and went to look, but found the foom empty. Puzzled they came 


back to finish the game, but someone told Grandpa so he waited 
awhile and when it started again inspected the room himself finding 
noone or nothing. Came out, gathered up the cards, walked to the 
kitchen stove and tossed them in, ordering no more cards in his 
house and Grandma said no more ghostly noises were ever heard again. 

Do you believe in ghosts? 

The sad ending one was started as a prank, knowing a certain 
person who was a timid person and had to pass the grave yard. He 
waited also rattled a chain on a tombstone as he passed, then 
wrapped in a sheet he chased him home being fleet of foot, got to 


the door before him, when he barred his way at the door he made a 


charge for the back door again he barred his way. Being scared nearly 


to the limit he said if you are a man speak and if a ghost disappear. 
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When he didn't do either he hit him along side of the head with a 
stake or something hard. He threw off the sheet and swore a bit 
then went home when his friends asked him how the scare went he 
just said not so good and went up to bed ....next morning they 


found him dead in his bed. 


SPRING MUSINGS 
The winter cold has gone at last 
and spring is swiftly flying past; 
The time of year we love so well, 
now on its mysteries we'll dwell. 
The grass is green the sky is blue, 
There's flowers in every shade and hue. 
And eggs in many a birdies nest - 
All snuggled close ‘neath mothers breast 
A Heavenly sweetness in the air, 
From apple tree and plum and pear. 
The bees are humming all the day. 
They hum their song as they work away. 
The seed is in the pregnant earth - 
"Twill soon come forth in a rebirth 
This all was planned by God above, 
To show to man How Great His Love. 
Now think awhile - - whats in our plan 


Is it our God and fellow man? 
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“A HUMBLE THANKSGIVING" 


We thank Thee Father up above 
For Thy Great Mercy and Thy Love. 

For fruits and flowers and things that be - 
In gardenpatch on bush and tree 

Our eyes, please open - so we see - 


Thy Gifts to us -- In “things that be”. 


“SEASONS BEAUTY" 
The Autumn leaves are falling fast 
and many trees are bare; 
The breeze a little cooler seems 
a sharp nip in the air. 
Above the meadows brown and bare, . 
wild geese are flying in the air. 
The Harvest has been gathered in 
and stored in box or in a bin; 
now soon the cold north wind will blow. 
The ground be covered up with snow - 
Below that soft white blanket deep - 
Is snuggled down the winter wheat. 
This all is given to man below 
'Tis sent from God above we know. 
There is beauty here for all to see 


so lets enjoy it you and me. 
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WINTER “RIGHT AROUND HOME" 


The leaves have fallen off the trees, 
and there's a sharp nip in the breeze, 
soon coats and mitts and caps will go - 
and cover us from head to toe. 

When white stuff covers bush and tree, 
and children laugh and shout with glee. 
Soon in our yard a snowman stands, 

and mother's broom is in his hand, 

a carrot forms a turned up nose, 

a hat and scarf are all his clothes. 
They're hunting up the sleigh to go- 

a sailing down the hills I know! 

Then skiers will go swishing by, 

and silver skates on ponds will fly. 
But as for me, I'm much too old, 

to venture out in that there cold; 
so,close beside the fire I'll sit - 

and read “The Book" or maybe knit, 

or rock awhile and dream of spring, 
when flowers bloom and birds do sing. 


GAMES WE PLAYED AS CHILDREN 

Swings were always around on trees near the house to watch 
small ones while we did housework. Skipping ropes were always 
with us and lots of playing house with us girls. (Chasing June 
bugs or Fireflys for boys or throw up your cap to see if a Bat 
would fly into it in the evenings). We had a swing around, like 


Osit jrto THE 
so Hy iia push one another around like a merry- 
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go-round. 


Button-Button- who's got the button, or I spy were quiet 


games for inside. 


Buttons counted on dress or jacket to see who you would marry. 


Tinker - Tailor - Soldier - Sailor - Beggarman a Thief. Doctor - 
Lawyer - a Merchant Chief. 


Button collections a hobby. 
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Boys skated or sleigh riding, but if you wee a girl No-No or 


you were a Tom-boy. 


Every farmer had a good team - a walking plough - a roller 


made from a log 
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This V shape helped for going around stumps easy - later iron ones 


were used, 


Also later the log was bored through so more than one piece 
to the roller. 

A wooden pump was made and used in dug wells, also everyone had 
a wooden wheel-barrow. | 

Back in 1890 and up until 1910, corn and beans were often drop- 
ped by hand. One person used a hoe and dug holes for 2 rows, while 
others dropped corn or beans as the case would be. 2 or three beans 
or corn were dropped in each hole, These beans were pulled by hand 
(better wear gloves) also the corn was cut with a sickle - a reaping- 
hook and stooked by hand (I have helped to do this) 

Fields on the farm are not planted with the same crop year after 
year it was rotated. Like if you put a hay crop in it helped to clean 
a field of weeds, so did a smother crop like clover and buckwheat to 


plough under for green manure it worked like a fertilizer 
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(now they do it with sprays. ) 


THE BIBLE 


The Bible is the Greatest Book on earth, 
but if we put it on a shelf - 
Unopened and unread it will be worthless. 
So like The Bible is our life - 
If used in His Service profitable to many 
Unused it becomes worthless. 
So,take a long hard look at yourself, 


If used, you may become - priceless. 
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I wish to thank any who helped me with this in any way, 
especially my Husband who even got meals sometimes while I battled 


with words to put them in their right place. 


Thank you 


Lelah Bell Lumley. 


